tion with life, their chances for leading the kind of life they would like to have, and whether they could plan ahead. Differences in responses were unrelated to having been in the treatment group.
A measure of self-confidence was included in the interview (modified from Rosenberg 1965). Differences in self-confidence, too, were unrelated to having been in the treatment group.
During the interview, men were asked whether they get headaches; 66 percent of the treatment group respondents and 68 percent of the control group respondents reported that they did. Asked whether they take any medicines, 38 percent of the treatment group respondents and 34 percent of the control group respondents reported affirmatively. Both interviews and questionnaires provided information about psychosomatic diseases: arthritis, gout, emphysema, depression, high blood pressure, asthma, ulcers, heart trouble, allergies. Among respondents from the treatment group, 43 percent reported one or more of the psychosomatic disorders; among respondents from the control group, 36 percent reported one or more of these disorders. If members of the treatment group had been affected by a labeling process, one would expect to find evidence that they viewed themselves as sick. None of the measures designed to detect a self-definition as "ill" support the hypothesis that such a perception had been a result of the treatment program.
The fourth explanation suggested that treatment encouraged unrealistic expectations. The hypothesis that treatment laid the seeds for disillusionment did receive support.
As compared with men from the control group, men from the treatment group had apparently been less satisfied with their first marriages. Although treatment and control group members had been almost the same ages when first married (x = 24.4 for each group), a higher proportion among the treatment group had been separated, divorced, or remarried (x2(l) = 5.56, p = 0.018).
Current marriages, too, seemed less satisfying for men in the treatment group. Several questions in the interview provided information about a man's perception of his wife. Men were asked what sort of things they did with their wives and whether their wives knew most of their friends. Men were free to include their wives in responses to questions about what makes a good marriage, about what they generally do when stuck by a, none of the measures of dependency indicates that ment program had encouraged dependency.s able than their matches to cope with their problems.
